THE CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS

all I think the cause was too good to have been fought
for. Men ought to have trusted God: they ought and
might have trusted the King with the whole matter.
The arms of the Church are prayers and tears: the
arms of the subject are patience and petitions.'1

But if the war destroyed some things, if it
checked the development of the drama and music,
so that these great factors in the life of the English
people never quite recovered the place they might
have occupied in our life and culture, made us a
nation of shopkeepers, a people without music, as a
ft^SnT'&rman writer describes us, it on the other
hand "promoted by its excesses and the suffering it
occasioned, the spirit of reasonableness and tolera-
tion, so that a little more adroit and generous handling
of the situation on the part of the restored Church
might conceivably have gained for her a larger sec-
tion of the nation than was the case. But the lesson of
toleration was slowly learned, and was learned too late
to allow a healing spirit to work.

For even before the war broke out a process of
reaction was at work in the very heart of Puritanism,
a movement that led many Puritans to a clearer re-
cognition and fuller appreciation of the value of the
Anglican via media^ the spirit of reasonableness and
moderation, the appeal to reason and history and
learning for which Hooker had pleaded. Emmanuel
College was a definitely Puritan foundation. *The
first Master, Lawrence Chaderton (one of the trans-
lators of the Bible), gave on more than one occasion
ample proof of his sympathies with the Puritan party.
Thomas Hooker, John Cotton, Thomas Shepherd,
and not a few other names which occupy a conspicu-
ous place in thd pages of Cotton Mather's New

1 Marvell: The Rehearsal Transprosd.
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